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NARRATIVE. 
pe From the Episcopial Register. 
. THE SURVIVOR SAVED. | 


‘* Smitten friends, 





Are angels, sent on errands full of love; 
For us they languish, and for us they die ; 
And shall they languish, shall they die in vain? Young.’ 

In a retired but beautiful village, lived Mr. More- 
jand and his daughter Mary. Mr. M. had former- 
ly been a rich merchant in one of our large cities; 
but the loss of most of his property, and ofa wife 
whom he fondly loved, had embittered the scenes of 
his former happiness, and he gladly retired with 
the only treasure left him, his sweet Mary, to the 
now congenial quiet of the country. His afflictions 
had not led him to the only true source of comfort 
and peace; and though warm in affection and ami- 
able in feeling, he lived ‘* without God and wit 
hope in the world,” sadly alienated in heart from 
that constitutes moral excellence in the sight of a 
holy God. His daughter was, to his partial eye, 
every thing that is lovely in person and character ; 
and she was indeed as amiable and attractive as a 
young person without religion can be. They were, 
emphatically, all in all to each other ; he delighting 
above all things to see her happy, and she striving 
by the most dutiful conduct, and the most winning 
and affectionate attentions, to comfort and enliven 
his often saddened spirit. She would read for hours 
to him from books of his own choosing, or hanging 
on his arm as they strolled over the green fields 
which surrounded their dwelling, by her sunny 
smiles and sportive conversation, beguile him of 
many an hour of sad and bitter feeling. 

When she was about sixteen, he observed a mark- 
ed change in her conduct. She was generally si- 
lent and often sad, though stiil as sweet and affection- 
ate as ever, and even more so. He watched her with 
intense anxiety ; for on her happiness the remnant of 
his own depended. He often found her in tears 
over her Bible; and though she would wipe them 
away the moment she saw him, and one of her 
brightest smiles illumine her expressive face, she 
would soon relapse again into a mood so thoughtful, 
that he could do nothing but anxiously watch her 
countenance. One day, going suddenly into her 
room without knocking, he found her on her knees 
with the Bible open before her,and her streaming eyes 
raised to Heaven. He stood a moment in profound 
amazement, and then going to her, raising her, and 
drawing her to his bosom, ‘‘ My sweet Mary,” said 
he, ‘‘ why is this; why these tears; tell me my love; 
what is it that troubles you?” ‘‘ My dear father,” 
answered Mary, kissing his cheek, ‘‘ do not be dis- 
turbed on my account; there is much sweetness 
mingled with the bitterness of these tears, for they 
are, [ humbly hope, the tears of repentance, which 
my Saviour’s own blessed hand will, I trust, ere 
long wipe away.” ‘Tears of repentance !” said 
her father, almost angrily,“ where did you learn 
th. e-nt? What sins have you to repent of ?’— 
“speak not in this way, my father,” answered 
Mary—her tears in spite of herself gushing forth ; 
“ask not what sins I have to repentof! O, haveI 
not forgotten my Creator, the giver of all my mer- 
sies, all my life long? Have I not rejected the 
Saviour who died for me? And can there be great- 
er sins than these?’ ‘ Well, Mary,” said Mr. 
Moreland, with some severity, and putting her from 
himas he spoke, “ if you have adopted these fanati- 
eal notions, I fear I must bid farewell tothe happi- 
nessI have hitherto enjoyed in you; for you will 
learn to despise your father, ifhe cannot think and 


-Lmore than ever, beth: 


feel as you do on the subject of religion.” ‘ My 
own dear father, how can you. think that the reli- 
gion of this blessed book, (laying her hand on the 
Bible as she spoke) can make me forget my duty 
to you; for does it not inculcate the purest princi- 
ples, the warmest affections and the most exempla- 
ry conduct? QO, Ltrustthat your happiness will be 
dearer than ever ato my heart, and that it- will 
ais of my life to promote 
it.’ Mr. Moreland was softened: “ Adopt what 
notions you will, Mary,” said he, “‘ only let me see 
your face dressed with smiles once more. I can 
bear any thing better than to see you unhappy.— 
As to your being more dutiful and affectionate than 
you have hitherto been, I do not desire it.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and Mary falling 
on her knees again poured forth a prayer, devout 
and ardent, that God in his mercy would teach her 
beloved father the same blessed truths that he was 
teaching her. The blessed hopes and consolations 
of the gospel soon made her as happy as her fond 
father could wish, and she again became the almost 
entire source of his own happiness. 

One morning as he entered the breakfast room, 
he inquired if she had a ticket for the ball that 
evening. Mary answered in the affirmative.— 
“Well, I hope you mean to go: I know dancing 
used to be one of your favourite amusements, aud 
balls are not frequent in this retired village.” ‘No, 
father, I do not mean to go.” ‘‘ Not mean to go, 
Mary ’—This cqmes, I suppose, from your foolish 
and fanatical religious notions. Is it possible that you 
think dancing sinful?” ‘‘ My dear father,” answer- 
ed his daughter, tears filling her eyes at the severity 
with which he spoke to her, ‘‘ I do not wish to enter 
intoa discussion with you upon the sinfulnessof pub- 
lic dancing ; but I wouls say, that I] have'no in- 
clination to go; that I would very much prefer stay- 
ing at home and reading to you; and surely you 
will not drive me from you,” added she, taking his 
hand, ‘‘ unless you are tired of my company.— 
And if you are tired of it just now, I will put on my 
cloak and hat, and go and see poor blind Sarah, 
who is, I hear quite sick. So good morning.” She 
left the room, and her father soon saw her fairy 
form tripping over the green meadows in the di- 
rection of Sarah’s house. There must be some- 
thing more in religion, thought he, as he looked af- 
ter her, than I supposed, or my child is strangely 
deluded. But if it is a delusion, it is a delusion so 
delightful that I could almost wish to fall into it 
myself; for never saw I a countenance more radi- 
ant with peace and happiness, than hers has been 
since that period of sadness which so much troub- 
led me. And then her indifference to worldly 
pleasures; ’tis passing strange! What if after all 
she should be right, and I have been in an error all 
my days? What have been her sins, on account 
of which she suffered so much, compared with mine? 
Strange as it may seem, these were the first serious 
thoughts Mr. M. ever had ona subject involving his 
eternal interests; and these were almost as evane- 
scent as the passing momesit, It was reserved for 
him to drink again of the bitter cup of sorrow, even 
to the very dregs; but that cup of bitterness was, 
through the mercy of a long suffering God, for the 
healing of his soul. The single flower he had so 
long and fondly cherished, and whose loveliness 
and fragrance were every day increasing, began to 
droop and fade, and it soqn became evjdent, that 
ere lang it was tabe transplanted to a fairer garden, 
ta bloom in richer beauty under the immedjate eye 
of a heavenly parent. And never did the lovely 
spirit of religion appear more attractive than in her 
at this period. The peace and joy of a heart staid 





‘of her departure. 


her sweet -pale face with an uncarthly’ brightness ; 
and if an expression of pain sometimes disturbed 
its serenity, it was chased away in a moment by an 
affectionate smile, if she saw her father was observ- 
ing her; so that he was often cheated with the 
hope that she was not so ill as he had feared, and 
that he might yet see that face blooming with 
health as it was bright with.happiness. But soon 
these hopes were entirely at an end, for he had the 
inexpressible anguish of seeing her cisease gaining 
rapid ground, and her strength daily growing less. 
One afternoon, when reclining as usual on a 
sofa, (which she preferred generally to the bed,) 
and whilst her father, who scarcely ever left her, was 
seated by her side, she for the first time mentioned 
her extreme weakness, and the probable nearness 
As soon as his emotion would 
permit, Mr. Moreland said, ‘“‘ But what shall I do 
without thee, my Mary? How shall I sustain life 
when thou art gone; for thou art allin all tome, my 
only hope and joy!” ‘O, my father, fly to the 
merciful Redeemer, who has been so compassion- 
ate to me, pardoning my sins, and taking from me, 
a poor weak girl, all fear of death, by filling my soul 
with such heavenly hopes and consolatious as I can- 
not descrite. He alone can support you. In him 
you will find all the happiness you can desire, & such 
as you never tasted Vefore. Promise me, father,” 
added she, her eyes filling with tears, and her lips 
quivering with emotion, “that you will seek the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus; that you will read 
the Bible every day, and pray over it for His heav- 
enly teaching. O, remember it was your ‘4 
ter’s last request, made with her dying lips. 

you promise this, my father?” How could a fath- 
er refuse any thing to a daughterso beloved at such 
an hour? He gave herthe most sacred assurances, 
that with the help of God, he would endeavor to 
do as she desired ; and begging her tocompose her- 
self and try to sleep a little, as she seemed much ex- 
hausted by the earnestness with which she had 
been speaking, he retired to the window. It was 
one of the sweetest rnd calmest evenings of summer. 
The sun was tinging with his own glory the few 
fleecy clouds near the horizon, and all above and all 
below seemed to speak forth the praise of God.— 
Mr. Moreland gazed upon the lovely scene before 
him, and softened by Mary’s touching conversation, 
he felt that the “earth was full of the goodness of 
the Lord,” and that he was infinitely worthy to be 
loved and obeyed by all his intelligent creatures.— 
He was amazed at his own stupidity and hardness 
of heart in never feeling this before, and he won- 
dered still more at the patience and forbearance of 
God toward him. A gentle sigh from his daughter 
reached his ear, and in a moment every thing but 
the dear sufferer was forgotten, and he was by her 
side. Apparently she was sweetly slumbering ; her 
eyes were gently closed, and her cheek faintly flush- 
ed. He gazed a moment, and the thonght thrill- 
ed through his heart, that there was a stillness there, 
too deep for sleep the most profound, He put his 
hand on her pulse and to her heart. It was as he 
had feared ; all was silent forever. A groan of ag- 
ony burst from him, and then sinking on his knees, 
he poured forth in broken sentences his full soul to 
God, He prayed that he might be supported in this 
hour of utmost need ; and above all, that he might 
be enabled to perform the promise he had made to 
his departed Mary, and devote what yet remained of 
life to his God, He arose from his knees with his 
feelings calmed and subdued, and throwing himself 
on the precious but lifeless form before him, he kies 
ed again and again her forehead, cheek and lips. 
“Blessed saint,” he at length exclaimed, “ thy God 





on God shgne triumphant on her brow, lighting up 





has dealt very gently with thee, in removing thee 
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from a world whose rude storms have so long beat 
upon thy father’s devoted head, before even the 
winds of heaven had visited thy cheek too roughly. 
And O, my God!’ he continued, raising his stream- 
ing eyes to Heaven, “‘if I may at last attain that 
haven of rest, to which gentle breezes have wafted 
this loved one, I shall praise thee forever, that even 
by storm and tempest I was driven thither!” 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the American Sunday School Magazine. 
SOPHIA. 

While Sophia was attending her Sabbath school, 
in the summer of 1827, she was seen to hang upon 
the lips of her teacher with deep anxiety; and to 
manifest a habitual solicitude which indicated that, 
in her young bosom, arose the inqniry, “* What must 
I do tobe saved?” Though frequentty indisposed, 
she was unwilling to retire before she had united 
in family worship. Her favourite exercise of gath- 
ering the wild flowers that grew around her hum- 
ble dwelling was exchanged fur more serious em- 
ployments. Remote from the noise of the family, 
she chose the corner of an upper chamber, where 
with her Testamentand Hymn book, she spent many 
hours alone. . While reading and praying, without 
any one to excite her sensibilities, a profusion of 
tears would silently witness the exercises of her 
heart. Returning from Sabbath school, she was 
accustomed to retire by the way-side for prayer; 
and having learned many tunes, she spent consid- 
erable time in singing psalms and hymns. Thus 
passed day after day, and duty succeeded duty : 
still leaving a heart oppressed by an increasing bur- 
den. 

About this time an addfess to the Sabbath school, 
by a missionary, so affected her, that she immedi- 
ately left the house and retired for prayer; but feel- 
ing herself unable to pray acceptably to God, she, 
with a wounded spirit, simply besought him to ac- 
cept in her behalf, the prayer just offered by the 
missionary. After several days, with her Testa- 
ment, she retired into the midst ofa field of stand- 
ing corn, and there she prayed thrice without di- 
minution of sorrow. Again she knelt, and while 
the breezes fanned her agitated frame, and waved 
the evergreens which surrounded the field, we trust 
the Holy Spirit breathed upon her soul, creating 
her anew in Christ Jesus, and enabling her to re- 
ceive him by faith. Her burden was removed.— 
She arose and seemed to beho! a new creation.— 
Within all was serene—without all spoke the good- 
ness, wisdom and power of the Creator. 

She could hardly retrace her little path to the 
house fast enough, that she might reveal to her joy- 
ful parents her new sensations, while, as expres- 
sivé of her feelings, she often sung— 

* QO, to grace how great a debtor, 

Daily I’m constrain’d to be.”— 

She carefully examined her hope, lest it might be 
unsound. 

When she heard her brother and sister relate 
their religious experience, she exclaimed, “ Why 
I felt that, and did not know what it was.” 

After a number of weeks, she expressed a desire 
to attend a meeting held for the purpose of examin- 
ing candidates for communion; and asked her fa- 
ther if he thought she would be permitted to unite 
herself with the visible church. He replied, I do 
not know. You areso young that perhaps they will 
think it best for you to defer it. To this she mild- 
ly assented. Her father inquired— 

** Flow do you pray 7” 

*O, Sir, I love to pray. Sometimes I repeat 
the Lord’s prayer, and also pray with my under- 
standing.” 

* Do you think you can spiritually diseern im the 
elements ofthe Lord’s supper, his body broken and 
blood shed for the remission of sins? and do you 
a you have faith to receive, to love and feed upon 

im? 

*“‘ IT do, and desire to live a lifeof new obedience, 
and serve God tothe best of my abilities.” 


church considered it proper to permit her to come 
up with all that household to the table of Him who 
said, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
When last I saw her, she remarked that Christ 
appeared to be all mercy and love; and she thought 
that, whatever might be her own destiny, she must 
feel grateful to him because he saved so many oth- 
ers. She appears remarkably conscientious. Be- 
ing indisposed, the evening she began to relate to 
me her feelings, she remarked that, at some times 
her exercises appeared more distinct than at others; 
and deferred her narrative till morning, lest inad- 
vertently she might make some mistake. 

Is this narrative read by a Sabbath school teach- 
er? Letit animate. When God was about to dis- 
pel the darkness that hung around our school, he 
made the day spring from on high, first to visit 
this youth, and she was the ‘ag fruits of a plente- 
ous harvest, in which’ teackérs who had sowed in 
tears reaped in joy. | 

Children !—did Sophia feel herself a sinner ; and 
apprehend the displeasere of God—and should you 
not tremble, for you too have sinned? Did she of- 
ten agonize in secret prayer? Do the same. Did 
she make an early dedication of herself to God ?— 
Why do youdelay? Does she rejoice in the love 
of Christ? The same privilege may be yours. 
Parents !—do you wish to hear hosannas from the 
lips of your children? Be faithful at the family al- 
tar and to the Sabbath school. Do you ask, Will 
God convert little children? Let me ask, Is not 
God the same now that he was in the days of Sam- 
uel, Jeremiah, and John? and who will be the sub- 
jects of spiritual illumination in the millenial day, 
when all shall know the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest ? Bruce. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE STORM AND THE CALM. 
Messers. Willis and Rand,—Should you deem 
the following effort to amuse your youthful readers, 
worthy of insertion, will you please give it a place 
on the columns of your Companion? It is a simple 
detail of facts, but perhaps there is nothing more de- 
lightful and gratifying tham the artless simplicity of 
childhood to MoTHer. 


The weather had been for some time dull and 
unpleasant; dense clouds curtained the horizon, 
the distillations of heaven descended copiously, and 
the north wind rudely swept over the blue surface 
of Charles river, leaving visible marks of its giant 
strength. The dark appearance of the perturbed 
water, was a novel sight to little P., on whom five 
summers only had been marked by fond parents as 
important mile-stones in her youthful pilgrimage.— 
She had recently removed with them to a new 
dwelling, which commanded one of the many ex- 
tensive and charming views which the vicinity of 
the city so richly affords. Seated one day at a win- 
dow, she seemed thoughtful, while the shades of 
dissatisfaction and gloom stole over her features. 
Suddenly, and as if from uncontrolable emotions, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ O dear, how I do hate to hear the 
wind blow so; it sounds just as if it was scolding, 
and the water looks as angry at it as any thing.” 
I remarked, that it grieved me to hear her express 
feelings of hatred towards any object that was the ef- 
fect of infinite wisdom ; that if her heart was oppos- 
ed to any of the operations of nature, I feared it would 
too nearly resemble the elements of which she com- 
plained, and render herself equally obnoxious to 
that great and good Being, who could alone hold 
the “ winds in his fist,” and say to the boisterous 
waves “ hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther, 
and here shalt thy proud waves be stayed.” 

Afier the lapse of a few days, when the sun peer- 
ed forth upon nature, in all hijs pristine splendor, 
while she reflected his smiles, and looked expres- 
sive gratitude to the God of creation, I noticed lit- 
tle P. at the same window, gazing most intently up- 
on the clear expanse of water that came softly rip- 
pling upon the shore, while her countenance beam- 
ed with an attractive expression of joy. For a 





power of a new and enrapturing idea. The next, 
I heard her sweet silver toned voice clothing it in this 
simple touching language ; ‘‘ How pretty the water 
looks, when it’s asleep, don’t it, mother?” - I clasp- 
ed the lovely child to my bosom, and applying the 
poetic and delicate image to her own heart, endeay. 
oured to impress upon her the important trath, that 
it was only when she calmed and controlled the ris. 
ings of anger, and hushed all the repinings of her 
heart, and subdued her rebellious will, that He who 
has said, daughter ‘‘ give me thine heart,” would 
stoop to behold her with complacency, or bestow 
upon her the acceptable graces of a “meek and 
quiet spirit.” 

Youthful readers, receive the same friendly ad- 
monition. Seek to have your hearts resemble the 
unruffled bosom of the waters, that reflect so vividly 
the surrounding beauties of nature; and may they 
hereafter reflect as in a mirror the virtues and per- 
fections of that Saviour, who while on earth con. 
descended emphatically to say, ‘‘ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Charlestown, Ms. July 11, 1828. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SICKNESS AND DEATH OF 
A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 
»When six years old, Elvira * joined the Sabbath 
School in Oakham. Early planted in this fruitful 
garden, which the Lord so much delights to bless, 
she was soon prepared to be transplanted from this 
nursery of piety to the celestial paradise. With the 
school Elvira was much pleased. During seven 
summers she ‘continued to attend, and was not ab- 
sent one Sabbath, excepting at one time when she 
was out of town three or four weeks. 
When the School commenced in 1826, she re- 
joiced in being permitted again to meet with her 
associates for the study of the Scriptures. But a 
few weeks only had passed, before her health be- 
gan to decline. It was a great trial to her to leave 
her little classmates and her beloved teacher,— 
Even after she was unable to attend publie worship 
all day, she would go to school and recite her les- 
sons. So long as she was able, it was her daily 
practice to retire, taking with her her Bible or 
some other religious book. The truths of God’s 
word had made so deep an impression upon her 
mind, that she had now no relish for vain amuse- 
ments. 
In August, her sister attended a party of pleasure. 
Elvira being able to be about, her sister insisted 
upon her attending her tothe place of mirth and van- 
ity. With much decision she replied to the entreaties 
of her sister, ‘I am in the road to Canaan, you are 
in the road to hell. I am sorry to leave you. Come 
try a bleeding Saviour and feel salvation flow.” Af- 
ter her sister had gone, her mother said to her, 
*‘ Elvira, I fear you are not in the road to Canaan.” 
“The ball room is no place for me,” was the reply. 
About the middle of October, she wholly lost the 
use of her limbs, so that she could not walk a step 
or move her head or hands. The minister visited 
her frequently. When he talked to her, the tears 
would flow down her cheeks undisguised, for she 
could not turn her head to conceal them, or lift her 
hand to wipe them away. As her health declined, 
her religious impressions became deeper and deep- 
er, till nine days before death, when light seemed to 
break into her mind in an unusual manner, and joy 
filled her heart. She had a lively sense of spiritual 
things. Her mind was serene and happy. Her 
anxiety for sinners was great. She sent for her 
mates to come and see her. She faithfully warned 
them not to neglect religion as she had done. She 
intreated them earnestly and affectionately to seek 
their happiness in Christ. To one of her thought 
less mates she said, “Could you feel happy if you 
were in my condition?” She said she could net. 


“But,” said Elvira, ‘‘I am happy. When I was 
well, I was as happy as any of you; but lam happier 








Though in but the ninth year of her age, the 


‘moment she seemed enchained by the absorbing 


*E. M. Morse, daughter of Eliakim and Lucinds Moz, 
of Oakham, mentioned in the Companion of July IZ. 
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warning them of their guilt and danger. After 
having conversed faithfully with her mates and 
warned them, she seemed to be fast preparing for 
her departure. 

Three days before her death, she appeared to be 

‘ing. 

The physician was passing by at the time, 
and was called in. He said it would be of no use 
to doany thing for her, for she was then in the ago- 
nies of death. Buton her being raised up in her 
bed, her speech returned, and she exclaimed, “‘ O do 
letme die. Come, Lord Jesus, do come and take me 
away.” A Christian friend said to her, ‘‘ You must 
be willing to wait God’s time.” “On which she was 
enabled to say, ‘“‘ Not my will, O Lord, but thine 
be done.” She then addressed the members of the 
family separately. . To her father, she said, “Train 
up your children in the way they should go, and 
when they are old they will not depart from it.”— 
To her sister, she said, ‘‘ Lucinda, make Christ 
your friend.” She said to her brother, ‘‘ How 
should you feel if you did not expect to live till an- 
other morning. I do not expect toljve till anoth- 
ermorning, and yetI am happy. O, none of you 
know the happiness I feel.” Her physician said 
toher, ‘There is no happiness then only in the 
Saviour.”” ‘‘ No, doctor, there is not.” She wish- 
edonce more to see her minister, and requested 
thedoctor to go for him. He went. The scene which 
he had witnessed, affected his heart. He told the 
minister that he had seen what he never saw 
before, and what he would not have believed, if he 
had not seen it with his own eyes. He said he had 
read accounts of such things, but never believed 
‘them before. 

Before the minister prayed with her, he asked 
her what she wished him to pray for. She said, 
“That I may depart and be with Christ.” About 
half an hour before she died, she was asked if she 
still enjoyed her mind as well as she had done ;— 
the answered in the affirmative. As her sister eat 
onher bed, she observed her looking up on the wall 
ts though she saw something and smiling; she 
mid to her, “ Elvira, what do you see?” She did 
not speak, but smiled again and ceased to breathe, 
without a groan or struggle. Thus died this dear 
youth, aged fourteen years and four months. She 
often spoke of the benefits she had received from 
the Sabbath School, and gave abundant evidence 
that the instructions she received were sanctified 
to her spiritual and everlasting good. 

j—————_ 








RELIGION. 








From the Christian Visitant. 
YOUTHFUL DEVOTION.—WITH ANECDOTES. 


_I sometimes ask myself whether the same atten- 
tion is now paid to form in infants, or children and 
youth, the habits of devotion as formerly. There 
tre good people, who write books of devotion for 
them; but books will be neglected if parents are 
hot attentive. When I was achild, my mother 
took my handsin hers, and heard me solemnly re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer, prefacing and following the 
txercise with such remarks, as made me feel it was 
in act of devotion, ifI did not comprehend the vast 
meaning of those words. 
hen I was older, I was one of the children 

ind grandchildren, that were called around the bed 
ofavery aged grandfather, apprehending himself 
ttthe point of death. It was an affecting and im- 
Pressive scene, something like that in the dying 
chamber of the patriarch Jacob. My venerated 
relative, approaching his ninetieth year, reduced by 
fever, sat bolstered up in his bed. When he saw us 
“tanding round him in a circle, his languid eye seem- 
tolight up’ with something like inspiration. He 
spake with a holy wisdom which astonished ever 
arer—with a wisdom surpassing that of his best 
ays. It was religious counsel all, and adapted to 
the different ages of children and grandchildren 
wound him. To the young he said—‘ I charge 


Y\tion for whose Independence he had so bravely 
fought ; but he had drank deeply at the fountain of 


~~ 


Enter into thy closet, and when thouhast shut thy 
door, pray to thy father who seeth in secret, and thy 
Father who seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 
Fifty years have not effaced the impression of that 
charge; I cou!-! almost say, have not diminished 
the strength and vividness of its impression on the 
mind. 
lt was by such means that the principle of devo- 
tion was fixed in the young mind formerly, and its 
sentiment awakened, and its habit begun and pre- 
served. Is it not now the case that many parents 
neglect their children for a multitude of meetings, 
enough almost to distract the mind; and while they 
keep up social prayer abroad, neglect it at home, 
or perform it with less interest and care to edify; 
and but seldom take their kneeling children’s hands 
in theirs?’ Well regulated social meetings in the 
vestry or the private house are good; but domestic 
and secret devotion, parental instruction and self 
examination are better, and mfach more insisted on 
in the scriptures. 
When I was myself young, I knew a little boy of 
eleven or twelve years, who made a conscience of 
secret prayer. He had his little oratory or place of 
prayer. It was retired in an orchard, a little inclo- 
sure of four poles. ‘To this he resorted under cov- 
er of darkness, or in early morning before people 
were abroad,.and there poured forth his prayer in 
secret. When he was very sick, his anxious moth- 
er drew from him the secret which he had carefully 
kept to himself, and her pious mind was relieved of 
half her anxiety for him. Several of his compan- 
ions, by his private and confidential persuasion, set 
up secret prayer. Onc of them became a preacher of 
the gospel and thanked him for his advice in their 
childhood ; and another of them becamea deacon of 
the church, of which his early adviser was the pastor. 
These simple facts, I hope, need but to be stated 
to the young to be edifying and to determine them 
to the duty ofsecret prayer, “‘a duty which is the 
life of religion,” as thought an experienced and.dy- 
ing man. 
I will close these instances of instruction and ex- 
ample by relating a little incident which some years 
since brought tears into my eyes. I was visiting in 
a respectable family; the gentlamay was from Scot- 
land, a devotional nation, and his wife an Ameri- 
can, educated devoutly among the Moravians, at 
Bethlehem. After tea, the nurse brought in a love- 
ly little boy, about three years old, in his nightgown. 
He kneeled at the feet of his mother, and with 
clasped hands and great solemnity repeated his pray- 
ers. He then rose from his knees, and putting his 
little hand into his mother’s, said, very affectionate- 
ly, ‘God bless you, mama; he did and said the 
same to his father ; and then tothe stranger he said, 
**God bless you, sir,” and retired with his nurse. 
M. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

KOSCIUSKO, ~ 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, was a native of Poland.— 
He was very young, when first informed the Ame- 
ricans were preparing to shake off the yoke of Brit- 
ain. His ardent and generous mind eagerly caught 
at the opportunity thus offered to aspiring genius; 
and from that moment, he became the devoted sol- 
dier of liberty. His rank in the American army 
gave him no great opportunity to distinguish him- 
self; but throughout his service he was remarka- 
ble for all the virtues, whigh adorn hamanity. His 
heroism in the field could only be equalled by 
moderation and affability in private life., The sol- 
diers idolized him for his bravery, and the officers 
respected him for the goodness of his heart, and 
the greatness of his mind. He might have re- 
mained under the protection of Washington, who 
loved and honored him,—and in the bosom of a na- 


freedom—and Poland had a sacred claim to all his 
efforts, and all his services. 





Jou, keep up secret prayer ; it is the life of religion. 


known. To the eternal disgrace of the Empress 

Katherine, she kept him confined in the dungeons 

of St, Petersburg, when she no longer had any thing 

to fear from him. Her successor, the Emperor 

Paul, gave him his liberty, and offered him a pres- 

entof fifty thousand ducats ; but General Koscius- 

ko refused it, preferring to depend for subsistence 

upon the pay to which his services in America enti- 

tled him. 

Upon this scanty pittance he lived awhile in the 
United States ; then in France, and lastly in Swit- 
zerland. 

In the invasion of France, 1814, some Polish 
troops passed through the village where the exiled 
patriot then lived. Their pillaging brought Kosi- 
usko from his cottage : ‘‘ When I was a Polish sol- 
dier,” said he, “the property of the peaceful citi- 
zen was respected.” ‘ And who art thou, to speak 
in such a tone ofauthority?”’ demanded one of the 
officers. ‘‘ Tam Kosciusko!” 

There was magic in the word—the march was 
suspended—the soldiers gathered found him, and 
as they gazed with astonishment and awe upon the 
mighty ruin he presented, their iron hearts were 
softened, and the tears trickled down their weather 
beaten faces. 

Kosciusko died at Soleure, onthe 15th of October, 
1817. A magnificent funeral service was perform- 
ed in honer of the hero, at the church of St. Roche, 
in Paris. Poland laments her patriot; America 
her illustrious defender; France and Switzerland, 
the man of beneficence and virtue; and Russia 
admires an enemy unshaken in his principles, and 
undaunted in adversity.—Percy Anecdotes. 
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THE WOLF. 

This animal in appearance hassome resemblance, 
both in sizeand shape to a large common house dog. 
The usual height of a full grown Wolf is from a 
foot and a half to two feet; and its length from the 
nose to the end of its back, is from two feet and a 
half to three feet. Its thick bushy tail is nearly a 
foot andahalflong. It has sparkling eyes, a sharp 
nose, large pointed teeth, firm limbs, and coarse 
hair. In colour it varies from pale grey to brown, 
and some Wolves are nearly black, but when old 
their hair turns quite gray. 

The Wolf, for his size, possesses considerable 
strength, particularly in his mouth and head; and 
can with ease carry away a sheep of middling size, 
with such swiftiess that the shepherd cannot over- 
take him, and the pursuit of dogs only can oblige 
him to quit hisprey. He is a very fierce and yet 
an artful creature, and inhabits the forests and 
woods ; from whence he comes forth, and cunning- 
ly goes against the wind, that he may the 1ore read- 
ily smell his enemies or his prey, which he can ea- 
sily distinguish even before he sees them, as his 
sense of smelling at a considerable distance is re- 
markably quick. ~ 

He wanders about for days and nights together 
in search of prey, and is naturally the terror of the 
sheep and lambs: when hungry, he will in a most 
daring manner attack a whole flock at once, to sat- 
isfy the cravings of his ravenous appetite. On 
some occasions he has been known to attack man- 
kind with the utmost fury. He is violently greedy, 
and bites cruelly, and always with the greatest 
force where he meets with the least resistance ; but ~ 
whenever he is'resolutely opposed, he becomes cau- 
tions, and seldom fights except compelled by abso- 
lutely necessity ; and whenever he suspects danger, 
he turns coward and runs away. 

There is nothing valuable about Wolves except 
their skins, which make a warm and durable cov- 
ering. They are such ferocious and useless crea- 
tures that all other animals detest them, yea they 
even hate each other, and therefore scarcely ever 
live together, but each one has his separate hole. 
They are altogether offensive, having a savage look, 
a frightful how], an insupportable smell, a perverse 
disposition, and brutal manners. Perhaps of all 





How bravely, and how unsuccessfully he defend- 
ed that anhappy country against Russia, is too well 


other animals, Wolves are the most hateful while 
living, and most useless when dead. They be-~ 
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come full grown in two or three years, and they usu- 
ally live from fifteen to twenty years. ‘I'he contin- 
ual agitations of this restless animal renders him so 
furious, that he frequently ends his life in madness. 


Anecdote.—M. De Buffon reared some Wolves 
which were very docile and even courteou8 during 
the first year, and when properly fed, they did not 
even attempt to touch the poultry, or other animals; 
but when they arrived to eighteen months old, he 
found it necessary to chain them to prevent their 
doing of mischief. One was allowed to range at 
large among the fowls, & never seized any of them 
till he was about nineteen months old, when, as a 
specimen of what he could do, he killed the whole 
inone night, without eating any ofthem. Anoth- 
er broke his chain and ran away, but not till he 
had killed a dog with whom he had been very fa- 
miliar. 

Reflections.—In contemplating the state of the 
world, how lamentable is the consideration, that 
there are so many persons in all classes of society, 
whose dispositions and manners resemble those of 
mischievous, cruel and destructive Wolves. Even 
in our own cases, do we not frequently seek to grat- 
ify our self-willed desires, by means which are un- 
just, injurious, and cruel towards our fellow crea- 
tures?” 

These disorderly feelings and dangerous practi- 
ces naturally arise from the evil inclinatiéns of cor- 
rupt human hearts. Satan also employs every ar- 
tifice to excite mankind to hatred, revenge, and 
plunder. The laws of every country are designed 
to check and punish the injurious aggressions which 
men are too disposed to make against each other ; 
for such is naturally the irregular, unjust, and fero- 
cious dispositions of mankind, that were it not for 
these restraining laws, the people would attack, 
plunder, and destroy one another with unrelenting 
fury. Our laws therefore are good and beneficial, 
so far as they serve to restrain the impetuous dispo- 
sitions of mankind, and may be justly compared 
to the chain upon the Wolf’s neck. 

But the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is far 
more excellent. Its truths, when accompanied by 
the divine power of the Holy Ghost, completely al- 
ter the evil hearts, the cruel inclinations, and des- 
tructive conduct of mankind ; and render such per- 
sons holy, peaceful, and useful members of society. 
The prophet Isaiah foretold this amazing and desira- 
ble change, when in the most striking and beauti- 
ful manner he asserts the astonishing fact that “the 
wolf shall dwell with the Jamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf, and the young 
lion, and the fatling together, and a little child 
shall lead them.”—‘ They shall not hurt nor des- 
troy in all my holy mountain.” Isaiah xi: 6, 9.— 
This signifies that men and women, yea even chil- 
dren, of ungovernable and ferocious dispositions, 
shall by the preaching of the gospel, and the pow- 
er of divine grace, be transformed into the humble, 
gentle, and quiet disciples of Jesus, and shall no 
more vex and harrass each other, or injure the 
charch of Christ; but they shall quietly live togeth- 
er in the gospel bonds of peace and friendship. 

How excellent then are peaceable dispositions of 
mind and gentleness of conduct ; and how earnest- 
ly should we seek that the spirit of holiness and 
peace may have full possession of our hearts, and 
complete command of our tempers and lives.— 
“The work of righteousness shall be peace; and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
for ever.” Isa. xxxii: 17. 
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Eternity.—How sad it is, that an eternity so sol- 
emn and so near us should impress us so slightly, 
and should be so much forgotten ! A truly Christian 
traveller (how rare the character!) tells us that he 
saw the following religious admonition on the sub- 
ject of eternity, printed on a folio sheet, and hang- 
ing in a public room of an inn in Savoy; and it was 
placed, he understood, in every house in the parish : 


moment which flies from thee, an eternity which 
awaits thee. A God whom you serve so ill, a mo- 
ment of which yo: so little profit, an eternity which 
you hazard so rashly.” 


-Leo— 
What is Prayer ?—A child six years old, in a 
Sabbath school, said, “‘ When we kneel down in 
the school room to pray, it seems as if my heart talk- 
ed.” Itis of no use without our hearts pray. 


-ee— 
Reflections—A man without discretion is like a 
ship without a helm. 
The love of money is an opiate, that often lulls 
conscience asleep, and binds the judgment in 
chains. 
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of the subjects of the Tales; and we believe they will 
suppose them to be very interesting. We can as. 
sure them that they are so, and that they would be 
much pleased to read the.a in the book itself, and 
to see the pictures by which they are illustrated, 

The Tales about Europe are very similar to the 
first; the volume is about the same size, and has q 
much larger number of cuts. They are both well 
adapted to the understandings of small childre 
to ‘convey to them, under the guise of amuseme 
the first ideas of Geography and History.” 
thor proposes to continue the series, and produce 
books of the same kind respecting Africa and Asia. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

The Tales of Peter Parley about America. With 
Engravings. 

The Tales of Peter Parley about Europe. With 
Engravings. 

These are the titles of two neat little volumes, 
which are lately published in this city by Mr: Good- 
rich, and which may be obtained at his Boookstore, 
No. 141, Washington-Street. They are called 
Tales, because they are in the form ofa story ora 
narrative of what a man saw who travelled about 
from one place to another, and who gives some ac- 
count of the different places which he visited.— 
They are the tales of Peter Parley; who is not a 
real person. Parley means one who loves to talk, 
or to tell others about different things that he 
has seen. The writer calls his supposed trav- 
eller Peter Parley, because he makes him tell or re- 
late what he knows. In the book first named 
above, there is the picture of an old man, standing 
on the Boston common with a cane in his hand; 
who has a very pleasant countenance, and his lips 
appear as if children would love to hear him talk. 
Opposite the picture, on the first page, the book be- 
gins as follows. 


“Here lam. My name is Peter Parley. I am 
anold man. lam very grey andlame. But I have 
seen a great many things, and had a great many 
adventures in my time, and I love to talk about 
them. I love to tell stories to children, and very 
often they come to my house and they get around 
me, and I tell them stories of what I have seen,and 
of what I have heard. 

I live in Boston. Boston isa large town, full of 
houses with a great many streets, and a great many 
people or inhabitants in it. When you go there 
you will see some persons riding about in coaches, 
and some riding on horseback, some running, and 
some walking. Here is a picture of Boston. 

** When I was a little boy, Boston was not halfso 
large as itis now, and that large building which 
stands very high, as you see in the picture, called 
the new State House, was not built then. And, do 
you know thatthe very place, where Boston stands, 
was once covered with woods, and that in those woods 
lived many Indians? Did you ever see an Indian? 
Here is a picture of some Indians.” 


After the same manner, Parley goes on from one 
thing to another, telling a few things about them, 
till he passes through a great part of America.— 
Besides the pictures already named, there are pic- 
tures of a wigwam, of Indians shooting a deer, of a 
fawn, of Indians spearing salmon, of Wampum kill- 
ing a bear, of an, Andiaw village on fire, of Dutch- 

en and Frenchmen, of Turks and Chinese, of a 
French ship ,chasing an American, of Negroes 
dancing, Of Ladies and Gentlemen of Peru, of 8S. 
American Indians, of the Andes, of an Anaconda, 
of Slaves searching for diamonds, of a vessel ashore, 
of a Tiger, Leopard and Ostrich, of the ships of 
Columbus,of Columbus going ashore, of Montezuma 
wounded, of the death of Atahualpa, of the building 
of Jamestown, of Smith rescued by an Indian girl, of 
a battle ofthe French War, of the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill, of Indians shooting at Parley, 
and of the surrender of Cornwallis. The titles of the 











‘Understand well the force of the words—a God, a 
moment, an eternity. A God who sees thee, a 
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TO ONE OF THE AUTHOR’S CHILDREN, 
On his Birth day, 27 August, 1825. 


Thou wak’st from happy sleep to play 
With bounding heart, my boy! 
Before thee lies along bright day 

Of summer and of joy. 

Thou hast no heavy thought or dream 
To cloud thy fearless eye ; 

Long be it thus—life’s early stream 
Should still reflect the sky. 

Yet ere the cares of life lie dim 

On thy young spirit’s wings, 

Now in the morn forget not Him 


BY MRS. HBMAans, 


each pure thought springs! 
rd vale of tears, 


Where’er thy path may be, 
When strength hath bowed to evil years— 
He will remember thee. 


-e— 
O A YOUNGER CHILD, 
ilar occasion, 17 September, 1825. ’ 


Where sucks the bee now ?—Summer is flying ; 


grass-plot faded are lying ; 

e from the grassy dell, 

lip-cups where the fairies dwell ; 
the garden hath passed away— 


Yet happy, fair boy! is thy natal day. 


t welcome, the love which hath 


Ever around thee, my gentle child! 


footsteps, and guarding thy bed, 


And pouring out joy on thy sunny head. 
Roses may vanish, but this will stay— 
Happy and bright is thy natal day. 


Seo 
TO A FOUNTAIN. 
By the late Dr. Folsom. 


Fountain, fountain, sweetly straying, 
Round these lovely vallies playing, 
Backward, sideways, bending often, ' 
As if farewell’s pang to soften ; 


a sunbeam glances, 


Many a wavy shadow dances, 


thy margin fringes, 


Many a willow nods and cringes, 


rs warbling sweetly, 


Flitting o’er thee oft and fleetly, 


around embosom, 
with clover blossom, 
se of quiet, 


Far from worldly rage and riot. 


Oh, that I could now inherit 
Thy contented, peaceful spirit, 
Withno angry passions storming, 
No ambitious wishes forming, 
But my musings wholly given 
How to find the way to Heaven. 
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pictures wil] inform our readers of the greater part 





TO THE READER. 

ors of the Youths’ Companion request thet 
o receive this paper weekly, to remind their 
ers who spoke for the paper, that the Second 


Volume should be paid for in advance, (if it has not been paid 
already) or it will cost them 50 cents more than the First ve 

This they can easily do, by pointing them to thie paregroph, 
and they doubtless will be glad to be reminded of it, before it 
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